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Development of the Five-Year 


Program at I.S.N.U. 


This issue of Teacher Education, de- 
voted to the presentation of the devel- 
opment, procedures, program, accom- 
plishments and future possibilities of 
the Graduate School of Illinois State 
Normal University, will be of interest 
to those persons in the teaching profes- 
sion interested in why and how a 
University, founded eighty-nine years 
ago and doing work of generally 
recognized high quality on the under- 
graduate level, now is devoting its 
facilities and personnel to work on the 
graduate level. Comments and in- 
quiries concerning any phase of this 
presentation will be welcomed. 

Purpose 

Graduate work at Illinois State 
Normal University was organized and 
established in order to meet a persist- 
ent demand for the education of more 
teachers, administrators and supervisors 
who were professionally competent. 
The belief that the interests, needs and 
abilities of students as prospective or 
in-service teachers on the graduate 
level could be given better considera- 
tion in a university devoting its entire 
program to teacher education than in 
schools where such teacher education 
was of general or perhaps minor con- 
sideration, justified this extended pro- 
gram and the addition of another 
graduate school to the many through- 
out the nation. 

Programs of graduate study leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 


Education are provided for students 
who wish to become master teachers 
in the elementary or secondary schools 
and in junior colleges. Specific cur- 
ricula are available for those desiring 
to prepare further for activities as ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and guidance 
and personnel workers. 

History 

Graduate study at Illinois State 
Normal University was offered for the 
first time during the summer session 
of 1944 as a result of authorization by 
the State Teachers College Board on 
July 12, 1943. 

Consideration of and preparation 
for graduate work is not a matter of 
recent concern at Illinois State Normal 
University. In 1937 the Graduate 
Committee of the University became 
interested in preparing for the time 
when such an advanced program would 
be undertaken. 

The Graduate Committee of the 
State Teachers College Board has ap- 
proved seven departments as qualified 
to offer graduate work these depart- 
ments being Biological Science, Edu- 
cation and Psychology, English, 
Foreign Language, Geography, Mathe- 
matics, and Social Science. It is ex- 
pected that by June 1947 two and 
possibly three other departments may 
be added to this approved list. 

Accreditation 

Illinois State Normal University is 

accredited by the North Central Asso- 
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ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as a degree granting institution 
on both the bachelor’s and master’s 
levels. It is also accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges whose Graduate Standards are 
unusually high. All standards are met 
in such complete and satisfactory man- 
ner that graduates of the University 
are privileged to enjoy the same aca- 
demic advantages as are accorded to 
graduates of the largest universities. 


Faculty Competence 

An element of strength in any grad- 
uate program is the qualifications of 
the faculty. In establishing the grad- 
uate program, the State Teachers Col- 
lege Board stipulated that any faculty 
member teaching graduate courses is 
required to have a doctor’s degree, or 
the equivalent as defined in the stand- 
ards of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. The present grad- 
uate faculty offering approved courses 
represents forty-five persons with 
doctor's degrees and six having the 
recognized equivalent of such degrees. 

Ability to offer excellent work on the 
gtaduate level is not confined to schol- 
astic attainment in terms of degrees 
but is also evident in high quality 
teaching, enhanced through the exper- 
iences of many staff members in having 
offered graduate courses in other col- 
leges and universities. Teaching ability 
must be recognized as a first essential 
in determining the value of a faculty 
member, even on the graduate level. 

Membership and participation in 
professional organizations and learned 
societies in special fields, as well as 


authorship of books, monographs and 
articles, have all combined to provide 
recognition of many staff members as 
authorities in their fields. 
Buildings and Equipment 
To do first class work on the grad- 
uate level, a college must recognize 


that excellent buildings and adequate | 


equipment are absolute necessities. 

Illinois State Normal University is 
fortunate in having Milner Library, 
completed in 1940, designed for un- 
dertaking a graduate program. For a 
number of years materials have been 
added to the holdings of the library in 
anticipation of a graduate program. 
Ample funds are available for constant 
additions to these - holdings. With 
fifty-six carrells in the stack area pro- 
vided for graduate study, two large 
reserve rooms, a very large reading 
room, and other equally valuable 
facilities, students undertaking grad- 
uate work will have the best of hous- 
ing in which to use the ample mater- 
ials at their disposal. 


The availability of excellent labora- 
tories in the Felmley Hall of Science 
meets exacting requirements for ad- 
vanced work in the various sciences. 
The financial ability of the University 
to add new and needed equipment at 
any time makes possible the highly 
satisfactory furtherance of study in the 
science area. 

Housing facilities and equipment, in 
areas other than library and science, af- 
ford opportunities for graduate stu- 
dents to do complete and thorough 
work comparable to that in the best 
institutions of higher education. 
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Admission, Enrollment, and 


Graduation 


ADMISSION 

In admitting students to the gradu- 
ate school of Illinois State Normal 
University the Committee on Admis- 
sions is guided by general requirements 
adopted by the Graduate Council. 

Applicants for admission to the 
graduate school must have completed 
the first four years of the five year 
program, or the approximate equiva- 
lent, in a college or university that 
is accredited either by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges or by 
the appropriate regional accrediting 
agency, or a college that is recognized 
by the state university of the state in 
which the college or university is 
located. 

Complete official transcripts of all 
high school and college work must be 
filed. Admission is restricted to stu- 
dents whose undergraduate record and 
whose other qualifications indicate 
promise of success in graduate work. 

After being admitted to the gradu- 
ate school, each student is assigned 
an advisory committee. This commit- 
tee consists of a member of his major 
department as chairman, appointed by 
the head of that department, and a 
second member appointed by the chair- 
man of the Graduate Council, upon 
nomination by the chairman of the 
advisory committee and the student. 
The Department of Education and 
Psychology is always represented on 
the committee. 


Admission to the graduate school 
does not imply admission to candidacy 
for the degree. Such candidacy is 
granted by the Graduate Council upon 
recommendation of the candidate’s 
advisory committee. The Council may 
deny such admission to candidates or 
may refuse further registration upon 
the basis of unsatisfactory scholarship 
or of unfitness for teaching on physi- 
cal, moral, mental, or emotional 
grounds. All requirements for admis- 
sion to candidacy must be satisfied 
not later than the completion of ap- 
proximately sixteen semester hours of 
graduate work. 

ENROLLMENT 

Since June, 1944. when graduate 
work was inaugurated, one hundred 
twenty-nine different students have en- 
rolled in the graduate school. Of this 
number sixty-two were women and six- 
ty-seven, men. This proportion is dif- 
ferent from that in the undergraduate 
school, where there are approximately 
two women to each man. Of the total 
number of graduate students enrolled 
since June, 1944, ninety-one have reg- 
istered in a regular curriculum indica- 
ting their intention to complete the 
work for a Master of Science in Educa- 
tion ‘degree. The other thirty-eight 
students have been interested in taking 
particular courses to meet specific 
needs without reference to the possi- 
bility of graduation. 

As would be expected, the total 








enrollment of graduate students was 
very small in the first few semesters. 
The number has gradually increased, 
however, until during the present 
semester sixty-four students are en- 
rolled, the majority of whom are full- 
time students. The registration by 
terms is as follows: 


Enroll- 
Term ment 
Intersession, 1944 6 


Regular Summer Session, 1944 .16 


First Semester, 1944-45 19 
Second Semester, 1944-45 21 
Intersession, 1945 15 
Regular Summer Session, 1945 44 
First Semester, 1945-46 36 
Second Semester, 1945-46 64 


Ten curricula are offered in the 
graduate school. The curricula with 
the enrollments in each for the current 
semester and for the total enrollment 
to date are indicated in the following 
list. 
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CURRICULA F j i . 

a z¥ ra} 

eg 2: 

Bas Bee 
Moeemibameriemey Site Wace ss eer eseseeeeenee 21 29 
Superintendents of Schools and Elementary School Principals 5 8 
ES FE SR SN nee a 1 1 
I IID 3s ccrticiseieneintesogninmningenipenencnmgetinnenss 1 3 
IE IE IIIS . cs sisscssmapntiosnasninapaielrenseiemmiinttienhees 3 3 
Supervisors of Student Teaching in the Elementary School ...... 2 2 
Supervisors of Student Teaching in the Secondary School ...... 1 2 

Secondary School Teachers 

SI Sesinitneinscsesneniin ti tsinentnecitiniommenaniiticiareinaolgiteledinnnninetaintie 0 1 
ST delist hicstennivihhgniicenaiinichsianianinctoendiiahinnnipibnceanonniiee 0 4 
IIIS <nhchschigsatiquicnsinbonteipeiencinapemncinntstinnaietalaliigaeicitimntes 6 9 
SI sincesiglapnncaiicietnneosneseinvsenreitpicitnntetectapntinenintntenitti 3 6 
Mathematics insesavunssuostsonneanes(saiphsepmnsnnsnnsee 0 3 
IIE seihicensiedeniarsiteteiasinipnvenscecineresptitiemntiontabipichianeintie 5 11 
Guidance and Personnel ................-......---..--ccc----0-0--- 3 3 
I icteric ecinstpbilieictesienarndonbabcii 3 6 
Not working toward graduation ..... 10 38 
Total .. 64 129 

GRADUATION in biological science; the second, in 


Two degrees of Master of Science in 
Education have been conferred. The 
first was granted in June, 1945, to a 
secondary school teacher with a major 


August, 1945, to a secondary school 
teacher with a major in geography. 

In the class of 1946, twelve students 
have indicated their intention to com- 
plete work for the master’s degree. 
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Graduate Record Examination 


The University requires all gradu- 
ate students to complete the Graduate 
Record Examination before they may 
be admitted to candidacy for the mas- 
ter’s degree. This requirement indi- 
cates that each student will take the 
examination sometime before he com- 
pletes the first half of his year of 
gtaduate study. The examination is 
given for the purpose of providing the 
student with a basic evaluation of his 
achievement. It is not intended to be 
a basis for excluding the student from 
candidacy for the degree but is used as 
a basis for student guidance. 


The Graduate Record Examination 
is essentially a test of a student's 
knowledge. It is organized to provide a 
measure of achievement in seven broad 
areas of subject matter: mathematics, 


physics, chemistry, biology, social sci- 


ence (including history, economics, 
and government,) literature, and fine 
arts. These tests measure the student’s 
breadth of training. In addition, a 
verbal factor test is also included. 
Since this test emphasizes achievements 
of significant worth to the broadly 
educated mind, it is probably the most 
revealing feature of the entire exam- 
ination. It is reasonable to assume that 
performance on the verbal factor test 
is indicative of the student’s ability 
to comprehend the meaning of oral 
and written communication and of the 
extent of his reading. 


The scores in this Examination pos- 
sess the advantage of having but one 


meaning. The scores represent solely 
the student’s standing with respect to 
his knowledge of the subjects tested. 
They are the result of his ability to 
answer questions, to solve problems, 
and to exercise judgment based on 
knowledge of the material. 


Obviously an examination concerned 
with testing satisfactorily a student's 
command of basic subject matter can 
not at the same time test all the other 
valuable outcomes of his studies and 
college experience. Abilities such as 
literary skill, expertness in laboratory 
techniques, research ability, originality, 
as well as his personal qualities, are 
separate elements, which should be de- 
fined and described separately. Ap- 
praisal of these qualities is the func- 
tion of competent ‘observers who know 
the student. 


Each student who takes the test re- 
ceives an individual report chart, upon 
which his profile appears. He can 
compare his test scores with those of 
students of like training, interests, and 
fields of specialization. An individual 
student’s results may be compared with 
the average or middle score of 
various groups of students. Obviously 
the most important comparison for an 
individual is that between his scores 
and the scores of students in the same 
year of study who are specializing in 
the same subject. An individual profile 
of scores, however, may be compared 
with the group profile for any other 
subject. 








Illinois State Normal University is 
one of forty graduate and professional 
schools requiring certain groups of de- 
gree candidates to submit Graduate 


Record Examination results. The Uni- 
versity is the only state teachers college 
in the country requiring its students to 
take this examination. 


Role of Research in a 


Graduate Program 


Research may be thought of ideally 
as the careful and unbiased investiga- 
tion of a problem, based in so far as 
is possible upon demonstrable facts 
and involving refined distinctions, in- 
terpretations, and usually some gener- 
alization. Some would say that re- 
search reaches its culmination only 
when its findings are effectively used 
and result in some program of action. 
The significance of research for gradu- 
ate students preparing to teach and 
obtaining their education in an institu- 
tion definitely and exclusively com- 
rnitted to the preparation of teachers is 
deserving of careful consideration. 

Two aspects to the problem of re- 
search must be considered in the edu- 
cation of teachers. Teachers must, first 
of all, be consumers of the results of 
research studies. Teachers should be 
consumers of research in order that 
they may improve their instruction. 
Only through the findings of research 
can they remain alert concerning such 
things as improved methods of teach- 
ing, better ways for organizing teach- 
ing materials, and the development of 


new aspects of a given subject. Re- 
ports of research findings in profes- 
sional periodicals, and especially 
periodicals of a research nature, should 
provide a wealth of materials for the 
alert teacher. Through graduate study 
the teacher should develop the research 
attitude, which can be expected to im- 
prove his ability as a teacher. 

The ability to recognize the value 
of research is important for the 
teacher. The teacher must be able to 
determine whether or n~™ 2 given piece 
of research can make a vuntribution in 
the particular situation to which he 
wishes to apply it. It is therefore im- 
portant that the teacher become fa- 
miliar with some basic principles of 
research evaluation. 

In addition to being an effective con- 
sumer of research, the teacher may be 
called upon to produce work of a re- 
search nature when he cannot find the 
answer to a specific question. He may 
wish to know which is the best of 
two or more ways of teaching a certain 
unit or course, which is the best of 
several ways to organize the content of 
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a course, or what are the answers to 
other similar problems. In some in- 
stances the only way to find the answer 
is to discover it by some research pro- 
cedure determined by the teacher. He 
might, for example, wish to determine 
the relative value of method A as com- 
pared with method B in the teaching 
of certain subject material. This situa- 
tion would suggest setting up an 
experiment by means of which he 
might determine the better method for 
his purpose. 

Someone has said that every teacher 
should carry on at least one piece of 
research every year. Certainly it is 
true that teachers need to know more 
about research and research methods. 
More teachers with a scientific point 
of view are needed, teachers who reach 
conclusions on the basis of evidence 
rather than personal belief or emo- 
tions. At Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, the research requirement for 
the master’s degree may be met in one 
of several ways. The student may 
prepare a thesis which is the result of 
study in a particular field. He may also 
report upon some research project 
which he may have carried out over a 
period of time. The thesis or report 
of a research project is primarily to 


give evidence of the ability of the 
student to think logically, to gather 
and organize material, to draw and 
defend conclusions, and to present the 
results of these procedures in a credit- 
able manner. In addition, the research 
requirement may also be met by a type 
of project showing creative ability. For 
example, a student might possibly 
create a model to demonstrate some 
principle of teaching in his field. 

To assist the student in the devel- 
opment of research techniques, the 
University has established a course 
called Introduction to Research, the 
only course required of all graduate 
students. The stated objective of this 
course is to increase the effectiveness 
of the student both in the production 
and in the consumption of research. 
It gives him experiences in selecting 
problems, determining procedures, 
evaluating findings, and reporting re- 
sults. The final experience in research 
comes for the student when he pre- 
pares his research project under the 
direction of his advisory committee. 
It is hoped that through publication of 
abstracts of master’s theses prepared 
at Illinois State Normal University the 
results of research will be made avail- 
able to educators. 








Curricular Offerings in a 


Graduate School 


Department of Biological 
Science 


The curricular offerings of the de- 
partment of biological science are 
drawn up to meet the needs of those 
elementary and secondary teachers 
using the biological sciences in their 
professionai work, for those teachers 
wishing some degree of specialization 
in health education, and for such 
majors in education who desire to 
achieve an over-all view of modern 
health procedures for administrative 
purposes, as well as for those seeking 
to reinforce their professional studies 
with a biological basis for human be- 
havior. 

An unusual combination of well- 
balanced library, laboratory, field and 
museum facilities, a diversified staff, 
and the centering of all the biological 
sciences under one direction have re- 
sulted in efficiency and unification of 
objectives without the cross purposes 
so often encountered elsewhere. Field 
facilities include nurseries, experimen- 
tal plots, commercial breeding fields, 
processing plants, and natural forest 
and prairie relics,—all within easy 
reach. Close contacts and working ar- 
rangements have been effected with 
the research staffs of these commercial 
enterprises as well as with the state 
parks, fish hatcheries, game preserves, 
and state conservation officials of this 
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region. A fifty mile radius centered on 
the University encircles what is prob- 
ably the most diversified natural and 
economic biological region of Illinois. 
This area includes some of the largest 
factories in the world utilizing biolog- 
ical processes. Graduate courses in the 
series called Biological Resources make 
use of this great wealth of material 
and are specifically designed as basic 
courses for those teachers seeking to 
utilize the biological resources of their 
teaching communities in professional 
work. 

The community of the University as 
well as Bloomington-Normal offers ex- 
cellent facilities for the study of sani- 
tation as‘tepresented by its outstanding 
water purification and sewage treat- 
ment plants. Modern school, hospital, 
and clinical affiliations offer an unusual 
combination of facilities for the teacher 
interested in health education. Local 
and county health units and state and 
national health resources, including 
financial aid as well as professional 
services, have been at the disposal of 
the department through a policy of 
close cooperation extending over a 
period of years. A health center with 
its summer session health education 
workshop, sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Public Health, the State 
Office of Public Instruction, the De- 
partment of Education and Registra- 
tion, and the United States Public 








Health Service is part of the organiza- 
tion of the University. Graduate 
courses, School and Community Sanita- 
tion and The Administration of School 
Health, are the basic courses making 
use of these combined resources. The 
close relationship of the department 
with the University Health Service, re- 
cently reorganized under nationally 
known leadership, results in an organ- 
ization of material and personnel offer- 
ing challenging opportunities to the 
school health specialist or to the school 
administrator seeking a sound view 
of health education. 

The relationship of the department 
to the division of special education, 
engaged in the training of special 
teachers for the partially sighted, the 
physically handicapped, the hard of 
hearing, those defective in speech, and 
the mentally subnormal, gives the 
graduate student opportunities seldom 
encountered elsewhere. The graduate 
course, The Sensory Organs, is one of 
the basic courses in this program. The 
two semester course, Human Anatomy 
and Physiology, extends this work into 
a study of behavior as represented by 
laboratory studies in endocrinology 
and neurology. 


Contact with recent advances in the 
field of biology is maintained through 
the course known as Current Literature 
in Biological Science, which is required 
of all graduate students in the depart- 
ment. The course listed as Research 
Project of Thesis is also required of 
all graduate students. This work may 
be taken in any of the fields previously 
mentioned and gives the graduate stu- 


dent an opportunity for the intensive 
development of a subject matter prob- 
lem of his own choice in its applica- 
tion to professional education and 
teaching situations. 


Department of Education 
EDUCATION 


All candidates for the degree of 
Master of Science in Education at Illi- 
nois State Normal University are re- 
quired to take a minimum of twelve 
semester hours of professional courses, 
i.e., courses in education and psychol- 
ogy. This requirement has been es- 
tablished since the degree to be earned 
is one in education and therefore it is 
believed that the growth of the teacher 
in the professional area is as important 
as that in the subject matter area. 


Requirements in the professional 
area have been set up for each field of 
specialization such as elementary 
school teacher, secondary school 
teacher, and administrator. These re- 
quirements have been established in 
terms of the needs of the individual 
preparing himself in a specific field. 
For example, the secondary school 
teacher is required to take Guidance, 
Introduction to Research, Seminar in 
Curriculum Construction, one course in 
psychology, plus electives in education 
and psychology to meet the twelve 
semester hour requirement. In other 
fields of specialization, the require- 
ments are set up in a similar manner 
but differ from: field to field. The 
courses in education are of such scope 
and variety that the individual student 
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should find it possible to register for 
courses that suit his particular needs. 

An extensive offering for teachers 
of elementary schools is available. 
Courses providing for study of the 
school program in its entirety, so-called 
extra-curricular activities, evaluation 
techniques, and curriculum construc- 
tion are available to and are specifically 
planned for elementary teachers. Sim- 
ilar problems are dealt with in appro- 
priate courses for the secondary school 
teacher. Although different courses are 
not offered on the different levels, 
ample opportunity is given in all 
courses for the student to emphasize 
his particular interests and problems. 
In the same manner the student inter- 
ested in administration finds that he 
has opportunity to study at the partic- 
cular level in which he finds his major 
interest. 

The department offers a special eight 
semester hour course during the sum- 
mer for school administrators. In this 
unit course the department offers the 
work usually done in the two admin- 
istration courses and the course in 
finance. This plan enables the school 
administrator to spend a summer of 
intensive study on problems of school 
administration. 

The department of education and 
psychology aims to make its courses 
as practical as possible in order that 
teachers may be able to find applica- 
tions in the field.. The nature of the 
courses is such that the teacher should 
gain increased understanding of the 
learner as well as of the learning pro- 
cess and the materials for learning. 
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PsyCHOLOGY 


Psychology provides the scientific 
foundation for educational practice in 
that it is a study of the learner and the 
learning process. In what respects 
learners differ and how the learner 
acquires his responses are central topics 
for present day psychological investi- 
gation. No educational practice which 
ignores the findings of such investiga- 
tions can be defended as an item of 
public expense. 

Aside from providing basic scien- 
tific foundations for all educational 
practice, psychology makes an especial- 
ly important contribution to the several 
areas of special education. Psychology 
provides principles. of perception 
which are essential to the competent 
teacher of children with special learn- 
ing difficulties, sensory handicaps (vi- 
sion and hearing), speech defects, and 
paralyses. Its principles are likewise 
basic to an intelligent handling of the 
educable mentally handicaped. 

The teacher who works with the 
socially maladjusted is especially in 
need of ample psychological insight. 
Social maladjustment is the result of 
ineffective methods of meeting obsta- 
cles. The teacher who deals with such 
children must have training in the di- 
agnosis of difficulties and an under- 
standing of elementary therapeutic 
principles. 

The most direct contribution of 
psychology to the preparation of pro- 


fessional personnel in education is - 


through the curriculum for Guidance 
and Personnel Workers. Such indi- 
viduals are trained to deal with child- 
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ren individually, in an effort to help 
each child achieve his most adequate 
self-realization. 


The undergraduate training of those 
who wish to prepare themselves to 
serve as guidance and personnel work- 
ers should include general biology, 
physiology, some mathematics, and 
sociology. Courses in psychology 
should include general psychology, 
educational psychology, mental hy- 
giene, mental testing, and the pyschol- 
ogy of adolescence or child psychol- 
ogy, or both. Unfortunately, many 
teachers who aspire to preparation in 
this field do not have credits for these 
courses on their records. This obstacle 
is not insurmountable but it does en- 
tail added effort and work on the part 
of the graduate student. 


At the graduate level, the funda- 
mental course work is experimental 
laboratory experience. This training 
provides the student with factual 
knowledge of considerable importance, 
but more important, it gives an oppor- 
tunity to develop a true appreciation 
of the necessities and requirements 
of adequate scientific control. Another 
course of wide general applicability is 
statistics. Although the experimental 
method provides a paradigm for inves- 
tigation, it is one which can be ap- 
proached only through much psycho- 
logical and educational research. If 
experimental control falls short, one 
must take recourse in statistical con- 
A proper interpretation of re- 
search findings is impossible without 
statistical awareness. 


More closely related to the particu- 
lar problems of counseling and diag- 
nosis is a course on the mental deviate, 
concerned with the characteristics of 
the extreme of the intelligence distri- 
bution. Further statistical insight may 
be gained from a course in the use 
and interpretation of tests. 


The most direct course. preparation 
for the function of guidance worker 
is counseling and psychotherapy. 
Herein are developed the principles 
of individual diagnosis, which involve 
interviewing, history taking, and case 
reporting. Therapeutic principles are 
also elaborated. Practice is given in 
all these activities, with opportunities 
for supervision and criticism. Each 
student makes an elaborate investiga- 
tion of one child during the course of 
the semester. 


Individual testing is offered as an 
ancillary procedure; it is never permit- 
ted to assume a central role in the 
training of the guidance worker. This 
situation does not mean that detailed 
and thorough training in the adminis- 
tration of individual tests is not given. 
Complete training in such tests as the 
Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue, and perfor- 
mance tests is provided. 


The final steps in the training of the 
worker are taken in actual clinical 
practice, under supervision, in the Psy- 
chological Counseling Service, con- 
ducted by the University. This service 
is offered to all students of the Metcalf 
Elementary School and the University 
High School. 
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Department of English 


The curricular offerings in English 
are designed to produce master teach- 
ers of English. These master teachers 
are those so thoroughly in command 
of the requisite subject matters that 
the trainings they receive jn the meth- 
odologies have maximum opportunity 
for operation. It is thus that the mas- 
ter teachers are made able to organize 
effectively their materials for class- 
room presentation. The end in view is 
superior teaching in the classroom. In 
pursuing this end, the English depart- 
ment offers graduate courses in lan- 
guage, literature, and research. 


The master teacher of English must, 
if he is to fulfill his functions, be able 
to use and teach written and spoken 
English effectively. To achieve this 
result, he must have knowledge not 
only of the grammar of form but also 
of the grammar of meaning. Knowl- 
ledge of the grammar of meaning in- 
cludes knowledge of the relationship 
of ideas in sentences, in paragraphs, 
and in treatises. It means accuracy in 
the naming faculty and in essential 
predication. It means, furthermore, 
knowledge of attribution and modifica- 
tion, of connection and relation, of 
metaphor and figurative language in 
general. If the student has had accept- 
able undergraduate training in Eng- 
lish, he is able through the study of 
the development of the English lan- 
guage and through the study of liter- 
afy criticism to secure the essential 
understandings of the nature and use 
of the language. Furthermore, 
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through the writing done for other 
courses in literature and for the thesis, 
the student receives added training in 
the art of organizing and presenting 
ideas. Finally, wide knowledge of the 
works of great writers—writers who 
used the language effectively and pur- 
posefully—is still one of the best 
means for developing proficiency in 
the use of language. 


In addition to the function of litera- 
ture as a training for the effective use 
of language, the offerings of the Eng- 
lish department in literature develop 
in the teacher the sense of historical 
and cultural continuity. The study of 
literary history, in its broadest sense, 
is the attempt to interpret literature 
as the result of experiences in life and 
to show it as a part of the chain of 
human experience. Authors and ideas 
are studied as expressions of the times 
which produced them, and they are 
studied in terms of their impacts upon 
succeeding generations of authors and 
men. Indeed to make this study pos- 
sible, courses are offered in the essay, 
drama, Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
in American literature. These offer- 
ings, in addition to the undergraduate 
offerings in the so-called “period 
courses,” in English literature, the 
courses in world literature, and the 
courses in American literature, give the 
student ample materials for the devel- 
opment of that sense of cultural and 
historical continuity without which the 
teachers of English must grope among 
writers, movements, and works of lit- 
erature. It is not, however, to be pre- 
sumed that anything of this sort, im- 
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portant though it is, can take the place 
of the unique service of literature, the 
training and discipline of the feelings. 
When the rational faculties of the 
master teacher are balanced and com- 
plemented by disciplined, yet sensi- 
tive, feelings, he is more able to meet 
the series of adjustments required in 
his life as an individual and as a pub- 
lic servant. Thus equipped, he is able 
to present with profit and delight the 
literature selected for the students 
under his tutelage. 

The work in research is restricted to 
two areas: (1) the Seminar, which is 
concerned with the study of problems 
peculiar to literary history, language, 
and the teaching of English; and (2) 
the research done in preparation for 
the writing of the thesis. Ideally, this 
research is an articulation of the stu- 
dent’s learnings in language and liter- 
ature. Because such articulation is in 
itself original, the thesis is of neces- 
sity “original” research. 

Through these curricular offerings 
the English department seeks to re- 
veal what man has thought and felt 
in the past and, after illuminating the 
present age in this manner, to make 
the master teacher one who is able to 
do the same service for his pupils. 


Department of Foreign 
Languages 


Students seeking a master’s degree 
in a foreign language, whether ancient 
or modern, are interested primarily in 
four phases of language study: first, 
greater skill in using the language in 


communication, oral and written; sec- 
ond, wider acquaintance with the great 
literary works of the given language; 
third, deeper insight into the life and 
culture of those people whose language 
is being studied; and fourth, the spe- 
cific problems involved in using the 
outcomes of graduate study in classes 
on the secondary level. It is this 
fourth problem, incidentally, that is 
the special province of the Teachers 
College. 

With these basic ideas in mind, a 
tentative curriculum for the fifth year’s 
work in a foreign language has been 
worked out. However ancient and 
modern languages will be considered 
separately, since there are some very 
real differences to be found in the 
courses planned for Latin and those 
planned for the modern languages. 


LATIN 

In Latin two courses aim at devel- 
oping greater skill in handling the 
language as a tool and understanding 
how it came to be what it is. These 
courses are Advanced Latin Composi- 
tion and History of the Latin Lan- 
guage. The latter course is primarily 
planned for the contribution it will 
make to a teacher’s knowledge, but 
it is at the same time an introduction 
to scientific linguistic study. 

From the field of Latin literature, 
readings in Vergil’s Eclogues and 
Georgics, in Horace’s Satires and 
Epistles, in Suetonius’ Lives of the 
Caesars, and in the works of the elegaic 
poets are recommended. All of these 
will contribute to an understanding of 
the culture and civilization of the Ro- 
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mans, especially as interpreted on the 
basis of the undergraduate course in 
Roman Civilization taken for the bach- 
elor’s degree. Then a survey course 
in the history of Latin literature is 
provided to tie together in systematic 
fashion the reading done in Latin from 
high school days through graduate 
courses. Finally, the research project 
looks to the fourth basic aim in deter- 
mining how this fifth year of study 
can contribute to the work of the class- 
room teacher in the secondary school. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


The linguistic courses in each of the 
three modern languages include five 
to eight semester hours of work in ad- 
vanced composition and conversation, 
history of the language, and phonetics, 
for it is believed that any well equipped 
teacher of a modern language must be 
able to speak and write as well as read 
and comprehend the language in ques- 
tion. A scientific study of phonetics 
is particularly valuable to modern lan- 
guage teachers, both in giving confi- 
dence in one’s own ability to achieve 
a good pronunciation, and in giving a 
better working basis than mere imita- 
tion for teaching others to pronounce. 

The major portion of the fifth year’s 
work is devoted to literature, and in- 
cludes the following courses: 


French 
Readings in Contemporary French 
Literature 
Moliere 
French Lyric Poetry 


German 


Introduction to Goethe’s Works 
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Introduction to Schiller’s Works 
Faust 
German Lyric Poetry 
Spanish 
Don Quixote 
Drama of the Siglo de Oro 
Survey of Spanish-American Liter- 
ature 
It should go without saying that in 
the modern languages, as in Latin, 
the courses in literature will reveal the 
life and culture of the nation whose 
language is being studied. 

For the specialized professional 
preparation of the teacher of a modern 
language there is not only the research 
project but also a course called Read- 
ings in High School French—or Ger- 
man, or Spanish, as the case may be. 
These courses aim to give a compre- 
hensive survey of materials available 
for use in high school classes as well 
as a Critical judgment of their suitabil- 
ity for different situations. 


It is also the hope of the depart- 
ment of foreign languages to work 
out plans so that students interested 
in a master’s degree in French or 
Spanish can spend one summer at a 
university in Canada or Mexico, in 
direct contact with the spoken lan- 
guage. Such work should be approved 
beforehand, of course. 


American boys and girls are entitled 
to superior language teachers, espec- 
ially in a world that is constantly 
shrinking in size and in which clear 
communication is essential. Illinois 
State Normal University is ready to 
help prepare those teachers. 
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Department of Geography 


Guiding Principles 
The curricular offerings in the De- 
partment of Geography have been 
guided by the following principles: 
1.To develop a sound philosophy 
of geography and its place in 
education 
2.To emphasize those courses that 
will be of greatest value to the 
prospective teacher of geography 
on the elementary, secondary, or 
college level 
3. To give training in the techniques 
of graphics, cartography, and field 
work necessary for research in 
geography 
4.To train the student in original 
research in geography so that he 
may pursue geographic investiga- 
tion independently 
. To give the student knowledge of 
what constitutes good geographic 
writing, and to give him extensive 
opportunity to do geographic re- 
search and writing 
6. To build upon basic geographic 
understandings already attained 
on the undergraduate level 
7. To show the interrelationship of 
geography to peripheral fields of 
learning 
8.To give the student such basic 
knowledge and philosophy that he 
can pursue his graduate study in 
other institutions, possibly leading 
to a higher degree 
Geographic Techniques 
In order to pursue successfully the 
study of geography on the graduate 
level, the student must have certain 
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necessary techniques. Maps are the tool 
of the geographer. He makes original 
maps as a means of recording his in- 
vestigations and research. He makes 
cartograms as a device for showing the 
relationship of human activities to the 
earth base. 

The techniques required for the con- 
struction of graphs and graphic repre- 
sentation are similar to those required 
for map construction. Much geographic 
knowledge and information can be 
effectively presented by graphs. The 
combination of graphs and maps gives 
the cartograms. 

The course, Cartography and Graph- 
ics, is intended to give the student 
training in the construction of such 
maps and graphs as he may need in his 
research in geography. The work is 
closely correlated with his research in 
contemporary courses. Frequently he 
uses his work in cartography and 
graphics to develop materials in other 
current geographic investigations. 

Field Work 

The great out of doors is the geog- 
rapher’s laboratory. His research al- 
ways takes him out over the earth’s 
surface in order that he may pursue 
his investigations successfully. Field 
work is thus an essential to graduate 
study in geography. There are many 
types of field work in geography. Gen- 
eral knowledge of the various types is 
given in Techniques of Field Work, 
in which intensive work is required in 
both rural and urban areas. Original 
maps accompanied by a written report 
make this phase of study objective and 
concrete. 
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Building upon Undergraduate 
Foundations 

Graduate study in geography should 
build upon the undergraduate founda- 
tions. Accordingly, several of the 
courses are designed for that purpose. 
The best that can be done in the study 
of the continents on the undergraduate 
level is to give a general survey. There 
is insufficient time to do more. In the 
graduate courses, intensive study is 
made of selected areas or of pertinent 
problems relating to the entire 
continent. 

In a similar manner, advanced courses 
in Political Geography and Conserva- 
tion are given. These courses permit 
continued study and investigation of 
such various phases of these fields as 
may be of interest to the student. Ex- 
tensive individual study and reports 
make up a large part of these courses. 

Basic Courses 


Meteorology and geology are not 
geography. However, they are so 
closely articulated with geography and 
are so necessary for successful study in 
that field that courses in these fields 
are generally required on the under- 
gtaduate level. Climatology is meteoro- 
logically based. The course, Climates 
of the Continents, is based upon pre- 
vious undergraduate study in climatol- 
ogy and meteorology. It emphasizes 
the influence of climate upon the activ- 
ities of peoples in the various conti- 
nental areas. Advanced readings and 
individual reports emphasize the more 
important phases of continental 
climates. 

In a similar manner, the course in 
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the Geomorphology of North America 
emphasizes advanced phases of geol- 
ogy that are intimately related to the 
field of geography. Such a course is 


not intended to make technical geolo- | 


gists, but rather to emphasize the inti- 
mate relationship between geography 
and geology and to give the student 
training and experience in working 
out such correlations. 
Urban Geography 

This country is approximately half 
urban, half rural. The percentage of 
people living in cities is increasing 
rapidly. This fact is not peculiar to 
this country, but the movement toward 
cities is a phenomenon of all advanced 
countries. Such influx is certain to 
continue as the world becomes increas- 
ingly industrialized. Urban geography, 
therefore, becomes a pertinent and 
necessary study. Something is done 
with urban studies on the undergradu- 
ate level, but special courses are usual- 
ly delayed until the graduate school. 
Such investigations have certain com- 
plexities which cannot be carried on 
successfully until the student is well 
grounded in other fundamental and 
basic geographic concepts. 

Productive Scholarship 

One of the goals of graduate study 
should be productive scholarship. The 
courses in Seminar and Thesis give 
special directed training in research 
and geographic writing and afford the 
student opportunity to prove his ability 
to do independent investigation and 
original writing in the field of geog- 
raphy. He is given much opportunity 
to choose his research topics and is 
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urged to select those in which he may 
have a personal interest. The thesis is 
regarded as the culmination of his 
graduate study in geography and as a 
measure of his geographic understand- 
ings and his ability to do independent 
research and writing in the field. 


Department of Mathematics 


The graduate courses offered by the 
department of mathematics are de- 
signed to increase the professional and 
academic understanding of the teacher 
of mathematics. These courses con- 
tribute to the following objectives: 

1.To increase the comprehension 

and interrelation of concepts basic 
to the teaching of elementary, 
secondary, and college mathe- 
matics 

2.To increase appreciation of the 

contribution of mathematics in 
the development of scientific in- 
quiry and the solution of practical 
problems 

3. To provide critical evaluation of 

significant research in the teach- 
ing of mathematics 

4.To aid in the development and 

evaluation of curriculum materials 
designed to achieve more success- 
fully the objectives of the teaching 
of mathematics 

The graduate courses as described in 
the Catalog intend to meet the needs 
of the elementary, secondary, or col- 
lege teacher who desires to increase 
his knowledge of concepts basic to the 
teaching of mathematics. These courses 
emphasize the teaching of secondary 
school mathematics, for the secondary 


school teachers comprise the largest 
group served by the department. Yet 
the program of graduate courses is 
flexible enough to meet the needs of 
groups of teachers who request special 
emphasis upon their problems of par- 
ticular concern. 

The elementary school teachers who 
desire to increase their understanding 
of the foundations of arithmetic or to 
investigate the methods for increasing 
the effectiveness of their teaching, will 
find graduate courses to their benefit. 
The high school principal or superin- 
tendent will find courses designed to 
improve instruction of a single teacher 
or the offerings of his department of 
mathematics. The academic courses 
will be a stimulating challenge to the 
student of mathematics who desires to 
pursue mathematics for its own sake, 
or who desires to secure increased 
understanding of basic concepts in 
order to teach more effectively. 


Graduate students who intend to 
secure the master’s degree with a minor 
in mathematics should have the equiv- 
alent of an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. The sequence of courses 
for each student will be determined in 
a conference with the head of the de- 
partment. Students who have less 
than an undergraduate major in mathe- 
matics must necessarily complete a 
major before graduate courses can be 
accepted toward a mathematics minor 
on a master’s degree. Students who 
desire to have graduate courses in 
mathematics count as electives toward 
a minor in some other department 
must have completed the prerequisites 
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stated for each graduate course. These 
pterequisites include both professional 
and academic undergraduate courses. 
A conference with the head of the de- 
partment will clarify the kind and 
sequence of courses adapted to the 
needs and training of the student. 

The teacher without adequate under- 
standing of the basic concepts is handi- 
capped in providing the necessary 
challenge to the gifted student. Like- 
wise, the teacher who is oblivious of 
the contribution mathematics can make 
to the objectives of education is 
teaching aimlessly. 

This philosophy permeates the of- 
ferings of the graduate courses. The 
academic courses provide the power 
necessary to inspire the student ‘of 
mathematics and science, and the pro- 
fessional courses stress the methodol- 
Ogy to meet the needs of the wide 
range of interests and abilities charac- 
teristic of the typical classroom. The 
academic courses will be found com- 
parable to those of leading graduate 
schools. In addition to providing a 
review of significant research, the pro- 
fessional courses attempt to provide 
aid to the problems currently confront- 
ing the classroom teacher. Opportun- 
ity will be given to initiate research on 
problems in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. This research may be initiated 
in one of the professional courses, and 
later culminate in a master’s thesis. 

Mathematics is readily recognized 
as an indispensable tool subject. The 
basic sciences have made their most 
significant advances through the med- 
ium of mathematical thought and ex- 


pression. The student with aspirations 
to become an engineer or a scientist 
needs more than a guidance specialist 
to lead him toward his goal. Although 
the mathematics teacher must assume 
this role of recruiting the future sci- 
entists, the major part of his energies 
will be devoted to the needs of a 
larger group. Many of the important 
developments which affect daily living 
cannot be adequately understood ex- 
cept through an understanding of the 
scientific principles whose development 
and expression is based upon mathe- 
matical principles. This contribution 
must be included in the general educa- 
tion of all American youth. Greater 
skill is required in teaching mathe- 
matics to this majority of students who 
will find use of their mathematics in 
interpreting their culture and solving 
their everyday problems. 

The graduate program is directed 
toward providing the teacher of math- 
ematics with both the academic and 
professional skills for vitalized teach- 
ing. Participation in the graduate pro- 
gram should create new needs for the 
teacher, as well as meeting the actual 
needs recognized by the teacher. Every 
attempt will be made to make the 
courses functional. The cooperation of 
administrators and teachers is solicited 
to provide for more effective teaching 
as a means of more nearly realizing 
their objectives. 


Department of Social Science 
HIsTORY 


It is the purpose of the graduate 
offerings in history at Illinois State 
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Normal University to acquaint the stu- 
dent with new viewpoints and new 
materials with which to vitalize his 
teaching. 

Since the courses are planned to aid 
in raising the general level of history 
teaching, they are practical both as to 
content and as to approved teaching 
methods. They are designed to give the 
individual the widest choice from local 
to cultural history, from biography to 
documentary history. Courses such as 
Problems in Local History and the 
History of the Mississippi Valley are 
examples of study opportunities in the 
materials near at hand. Courses in 
European history and in foreign rela- 
tions take the student into world 
affairs. 

Because of the importance of recent 
events in the national and international 
scene, the alert teacher will find it 
necessary to pursue advanced study in 
those fields which most closely touch 
the daily life of the American people, 
in order to be able to bring to his 
students the great significance of their 
common historical heritage. 

The varied offerings make it pos- 
sible for one who plans to study be- 
yond the master’s degree to explore 
the various fields of history, and to be- 
come familiar with the technique of 
research as a basis for more advanced 
work. Because of the background, 
interests, and training of the graduate 
faculty, and the rich and abundant 
source of materials available to stu- 
dents, high school teachers of history 
will find here the opportunity to ad- 
vance professionally. The rural and 


elementary teachers who wish to pro- 
gress in their profession will find in 
the graduate history courses material 
for the enrichment of their own classes 
and for the better understanding of 
the environment in which they live. 

It is assumed that the graduate stu- 
dent taking work in history will have 
a knowledge of history fundamentals, 
and that he will seek in his graduate 
work to achieve mastery and a facility 
in handling history materials. Care in 
the selection of students, individual 
attention on the part of the faculty 
members to the student’s work and his 
problems, and careful integration 
within the department are factors 
which contribute to the making of 
each Illinois State Normal University 
graduate student in history a distinc- 
tive personality as well as an outstand- 
ing teacher. 

ECONOMICS 

The graduate offerings in economics 
are designed to give, in addition to 
their cultural value, an understanding 
of the nature of some of the more 
significant current social-economic 
problems. An effort is made to avoid 
floundering in technicalities but at the 
same time to dig sufficiently far below 
the surface so that the student may be 
aware of the more significant forces 
and principles involved in the prob- 
lems of the particular field of study. 

Equally important to the seriously 
minded teacher of the social sciences 
is the training these offerings provide 
for the analysis of propaganda and for 
an evaluation of the soundness of the 
many proposals that are continually 
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making the headlines as solutions for 
current economic problems and dis- 


putes. 


GOVERNMENT 


In order to make the courses in gov- 
ernment of the greatest possible use- 
fulness to the students attending a 
modern teachers college, a careful se- 
lection of political science materials 
has been made. The primary aim of 
all the course material is to provide the 
maximum degree of preparation for 
public school teachers. At the same 
time, it is recognized that a superior 
teacher or a public school administrator 
needs a substantial reserve supply of 
mastery in the workings of govern- 
ment in order to be competent to meet 
the needs of the years ahead. 


The graduate courses in government 
provide this reserve strength for the 
superior teacher. Courses in Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, in Compar- 
ative Government, and in the develop- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States are all pointed toward the 
future. The good teacher, the good 
administrator, and the good citizen 


will find such preparation increasingly 
useful. 


In all of the graduate courses in 
government, the student is led to read 
the authoritative books in the field 
along with a rich library selection of 
current materials. Government research 
materials are used extensively. The 
student is given a definite point of 
view, emphasizing the principles under- 
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lying good government and effective 
citizenship. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The graduate offerings in sociology 
afford opportunities for study beyond 
those which are ordinarily provided at 
the undergraduate level. These include 
Educational Sociology, in which spe- 
cific relationships are established be- 
tween the school’s curricula, as they 
might be organized, and the urgencies 
of the contemporary social scene. 

In these times when there is so much 
educational awareness of the world in 
which learners live it is appropriate 
that suitable attention be given to the 
region in all of its spatial and cultural 
ramifications. To that end, therefore, 
Regionalism should be an especially 
attractive offering to all persons seeking 
insight into this increasingly impor- 
tant social phenomenon. 

Preliterate peoples should provide 
an intriguing phase of academic explor- 
ation at various degrees of children’s 
maturity. Therefore, Cultural Anthro- 
pology is offered to fill a neglected gap 
in the widening social horizons. This 
course should be of special interest to 
men who have recently had their first 
contacts with preliterates in the South 
Pacific and other parts of the world. 

Finally, as a basis for the curriculum 
and as a clarifying therapy to think- 
ing, Social Theory offers a vehicle by 
which students are provided with an 
exposure to some of the social philos- 
ophies and systematic social systems of 
Europe and America. 
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Milner Library and Graduate Work 


The place of the library in the plan 
of the University for graduate study is 
threefold: (1) the acquisition and or- 
ganization of the materials of research, 
(2) the provision of adequate quar- 
ters for the use of these materials, and 
(3) assistance to the students in the 
use and interpretation of the tools of 
learning. The library is a laboratory 
for the research student. Here he finds 
the statistics, the government reports, 
the publications of learned societies, 
the bibliographies, the source mater- 
ials and the standard works in his 
special field that furnish the back- 
grounds for independent study. 


For ten years Milner library has 
been systematically building such a 
collection. It has been a partial reposi- 
tory for Federal documents since 1859 
and holds comp!ete files of such pub- 
lications as those from the United 
States Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Geological 
Survey, and the Smithsonian Institute. 
There are many others complete for 
the last forty years. The library has 
complete files of the more important 
educational periodicals and of the out- 
standing magazines in special fields. 
Its holdings in periodical literature 
are of sufficient importance to include 
Milner Library among the twelve 
Teachers Colleges in the Union List 
of Serials. 


When one thinks of libraries, books 
are the first item in his mind. Here 


too Milner Library has a very ade- 
quate collection for the use of students 
doing a fifth year of study. It has a 
good collection on Illinois, its history, 
government, geography, and its edu- 
cation system. It has the Jesuit Re- 
lations, Early Western Travels, Amer- 
ican State Papers, American Archives, 
Journal and Letters of the Continental 
Congress, as well as the complete works 
of the important historians. In the 
field of sociology and economics, there 
is a more than adequate collection on 
the Negro, immigration, regionalism, 
the family, social theory of state and 
federal governments, and the writings 
of eminent sociologists and economists. 
In biological science, the library has 
been strong since the founding of the 
library. Over ten per cent of the library 
holdings are in this field. It has the 
work of such authorities as Seward, 
Grout, Vasey, Westwood, Peters. It 
has complete files of Biological Ab- 
stracts, Ecology, Economic Entomology, 
the Journal of General Physiology, as 
well as noteworthy files of Auk, the 
Anatomical Record, Audubon, the 
Botanical Gazette, and the Journal of 
Parasitology, to mention a few. 


In literature and the languages, it 
has more than adequate holdings. 

Today a library is more than a col- 
lection of books and printed matter; 
it must furnish its clientele the tools 
of learning, be they books, pamphlets, 
films or records. Toward this end, 
Milner Library has recordings of 
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music, poetry, speeches, and plays in 
English, in French, in German and in 
Spanish. It has newspapers and books 
on film; it has filmstrips, sound and 
silent movie films, and it has projec- 
tors and a room for their use. It has 
recordak equipment that makes the 
whole field of knowledge available to 
research students at a minimum cost. 
The library owns an unusually good 
collection of maps and atlases, as well 
as an excellent collection of plates on 
costume, on design, on textiles and on 
painting and sculpture. Since bibliog- 
raphies and abstracts are basic to the 
use of this material and to a knowledge 
of the possibilities of any field of 
learning, Milner Library owns the 
printed Catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress, Chemical Abstracts, Biological 
Abstracts, Educational Abstracts, Psy- 
chological Abstracts, the Psychological 
Index, Writings in American History, 
the Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literatue, and the indexes to govern- 
ment publications, to mention but a 
few. 

All of these holdings would be of 
little avail without adequate housing 
and provision for their comfortable 
use. In 1940, the Illinois State Normal 
University Library moved into a new 
building. Here 850 students can be 
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seated. There are eight seminar rooms 
where students may study library ma- 
terials. Here are carrells for individual 
study. Here is a room with sample 
textbooks, tests, and courses of study. 
There is one room for the use of audio 
materials, and one for visual educa- 
tion. There is also a room for the use 
of typewriters. All of these are in 
addition to the usual library service 
rooms. 


The last mentioned, but possibly the 
most important function of the college 
library is aid to students in finding 
their way through the library’s re- 
sources. The materials are here and 
the student must learn to use them 
quickly, easily, and adequately. Only 
as print and film and record can be in- 
terpreted correctly is it of value. The 
Milner Library has a trained, experi- 
enced staff of librarians. They give 
group instruction in general bibliog- 
raphy, in the place of the library in 
research, and in the approach to prob- 
lems involving library materials. The 
librarians are always available to give 
constant individual aid in finding li- 
brary materials and to help the student 
on specific problems. Milner Library 
is a comfortable, helpful place for 
graduate study. 
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Bureau of Appointments, Laboratory 
Schools, and Graduate Work 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 

The Bureau of Appointments plays 
a very important part in the education 
of teachers and in helping the grad- 
uates of the University to secure teach- 
ing positions where they can be suc- 
cessful and where they can make their 
greatest contribution to the education 
of children. The personnel of the Bu- 
reau cooperates with the faculty of the 
University by furnishing information 
about the accrediting standards that 
teachers must meet, the opportunities 
for placement in all areas of teacher 
preparation, the evaluation that prin- 
ciples and superintendents make of 
gtaduates they have employed, and by 
calling attention to the strengths and 
weaknesses of the graduates who are 
teaching. 

The Bureau is especially interested 
in alumni of the University who are 
ready for professional and financial 
advancement. About three-fourths of 
the services of the Bureau are given 
to the alumni and one-fourth to the 
current graduating class. Employing 
officers demand such service because 
they are continually looking for exper- 
ienced teachers who have been success- 
ful and give promise of further growth 
and development. Alumni are encour- 
aged to keep in contact with the Bu- 
reau and to keep credentials up to date. 

In addition to serving the faculty 
and graduates of the University, the 


Bureau attempts to help principals and 
superintendents in securing the teachers 
they need. When employing officers 
report vacancies, the Bureau attempts 
to find candidates among the current 
graduates or alumni who meet the 
stated requirements. If such candidates 
are not available, an attempt will be 
made to find them by corresponding 
with other college and university place- 
ment offices or with other possible 
sources of teachers. The Bureau also 
renders additional services to principals 
and superintendents by furnishing in- 
formation on salary trends, the supply 
and demand of teachers, latest trends 
in making of salary schedules, the 
tenure and retirement system in IIli- 
nois, and other problems of teacher 
personnel. 


LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


On the campus are the Metcalf 
Elementary School and the University 
High School. The Illinois Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Children’s School in Nor- 
mal is also an integral part of the Uni- 
versity and laboratory school system. 
Several public high schools serve as 
student teaching centers. 

The two campus schools serve several 
purposes. Among the most important 
services are: (a) to serve as a place 
for students to observe good teaching, 
good administrative and supervising 
practices, and to observe the behavior 
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and growth and development of chil- 
dren; (b) to give opportunities for 
seniors to have real teaching experi- 
ences before graduation; (c) to furnish 
opportunities for teachers in public 
schools to observe and bring profes- 
sional problems; (d) to demonstrate 
the theories and practices taught in the 
University education and subject mat- 
ter classes; and (e) to furnish leader- 
ship in improving elementary schoo!s 
and high schools. The off-campus 
schools are used for these same pur- 
poses but render their best services in 
providing student teachers with excel- 
lent community experiences, opportun- 
ities to learn the problems and oppor- 
tunities in public school situations, and 
excellent classroom teaching experi- 
ences. 

The laboratory schools of the Uni- 
versity provide important and indis- 
pensable experiences for teachers in 
training. They are the proving ground 
of the University and an essential part 
of the total teacher education program. 


GRADUATE WORK 


Since space has already been given 
to the graduate program of the Uni- 
versity, this section will be devoted to 
the part the Bureau of Appointments 
and the laboratory schools play in this 
program. 
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The Bureau of Appointments is pre- 
pared to recommend teachers with a 
master’s degree to work in the labora- 
tory schools of teachers colleges, to 
teach in high schools, to serve in the 
field of special education, and to teach 
in colleges and universities. With its 
increased enrollment in the graduate 
program, the University will soon be 
able to supply teachers with master’s 
degrees in other fields of service, in- 
cluding the elementary field. 

The laboratory schools serve grad- 
uate students by giving them experi- 
ences in the areas in which they are 
studying. For example, at the present 
time one student preparing to be a 
critic teacher is having experiences in 
demonstration teaching and the super- 
vision of student teaching; another is 
experimenting with a method of teach- 
ing poetry in a high school class. 
Members of a graduate class have ex- 
amined and evaluated the University 
High School record system, and an- 
other student is developing and rec- 
ommending a music program for the 
campus laboratory school system. Every 
graduate student has an opportunity 
to observe and participate in the ele- 
mentary and high school activities of 
the laboratory schools. Such opportun- 
ities and practices give a very practical 
impetus to all graduate work. 
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Graduate School--Future Tense 


The foregoing articles have dealt 
with the past and present of graduate 
work at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. Some of them have given glances 
at the future. This concluding note 
accents the future tense of the Grad- 
uate School. Obviously that future can 
be established only upon the deep and 
wide foundation built thus far. 


In the future as in the past, the 
general emphasis will be upon high 
quality. This shibboleth applies to 
students, faculty and facilities. As 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, the enemy 
of the best is not the poorest, but the 
good. Smug self-satisfaction and com- 
plaisant contentment with a good grad- 
uate program will war against the best. 
Hence there will be a perennial quest 
for the best. The continuing challenge 
to the Graduate School is found in the 
words of wisdom of the artist, George 
Frederic Watts, ‘““The utmost for the 
highest.” 


In order to help upgrade the student 
intake, the University plans to establish 
a system of graduate assistantships. 
These will be awarded primarily on 
the bases of scholastic aptitude and 
intellectual promise for the profession 
of teaching. 


To help reach and exceed the neces- 
sary standards for teaching in the 
Graduate School, the present system of 
sabbatical leaves established by the 
State Teachers College Board will aid 
several faculty members each year to 


study for the doctor’s degree or to do 
post-doctoral work. 


The upward reach for quality in 
personnel will be accompanied by an 
enrichment of the prograrn both on and 
off the campus of Illinois State Normal 
University. As the various departments 
of the University reach the point where 
at least fifty per cent of the faculty 
members hold the doctor's degree or 
the equivalent, then these departments 
will be added to the list, provided other 
criteria, such as equipment and library 
resources, are met satisfactorily. 


As conditions warrant and permit, 
a number of affiliations undoubtedly 
will b@ established between the Grad- 
uate School and other educational 
agencies interested in the pre-service 
and in-service preparation of teachers. 
Such relationships will permit addi- 
tional off-campus experiences for grad- 
uate students, including teaching as 
an intern is a school system, serving as 
an apprentice in school administration, 
doing clinical work in psychology at 
an afhiliated state institution, or render- 
ing service in special education for 
handicapped children wherever the 
need may be. 


Quantitatively, the goal is at least 
three hundred graduate students at 
Illinois State Normal University. As 
indicated elsewhere in this issue, the 
Graduate School, although it started 
with an enrollment of only six in the 
Intersession of 1944, this semester, 
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less than two years later, enrolled 
sixty-four students. 

In addition to the demand for the 
master’s degree from employing agen- 
cies, two major factors will stimulate 
the growth of the Graduate school. 
The first is the interest shown by vet- 
erans of World War II. Question- 
naires returned some time ago by 726 
alumni and former students in service 
brought requests for 340 graduate 
bulletins. One hundred sixty-four vet- 
erans indicated that they were inter- 
ested in graduate work at Illinois State 
Normal University. Obviously one of 
the stimuli to study is provided for 
veterans in the so-called GI Bill of 
Rights. 

A second factor which will affect 
enrollments markedly is the large reser- 
voir of potential graduate studegts. As 
an index, the educational level of men 
and women engaged in World War II 
was much higher than that of World 
War I. For example, only twenty per 
cent of the armed forces in World 
War I had more than an eighth grade 
education, but the percentage in the 
wat which just closed was almost 
seventy. The long-term prospect for 
enrollment is therefore very good. 
The immediate outlook is also very 
encouraging. In World War I, only 
one veteran out of one hundred was 
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eligible for graduate work; four out 
of each hundred veterans of World 
War II have the degree which is pre- 
requisite for graduate work. 


The immediate bottleneck is housing 
for graduate students. Soon the first 
consignment of the federal housing 
units will be ready for occupancy at 
the University farm. These will be 
available for veterans, many of whom 
will be graduate students—married and 
single. 

The extra-curricular life of the grad- 
uate students will never assume the 
proportions it does in the undergrad- 
uate program, but increasingly each 
graduate student will seek to develop 
a many-faceted life although his chief 
pursuit is academic learning, with the 
master’s diploma as an official recog- 
nition of worthwhile achievement. 


Wearing the master’s hood is not 
merely a privilege which the Univer- 
sity confers. It is also a heavy respon- 
sibility which rests upon the shoulders 
of every graduate. That sense of re- 
sponsibility, which in a large measure 
spells the future of the Graduate 
School of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, lies in service and sacrifice for 
others, especially for the children now 
in the schools and for the generations 
yet unborn. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Pres. R. W. Fairchild addressed the 
McLean County Farm Bureau at Dan- 
vers, on February 12; the Kiwanis Club 
of Bloomington, on February 18; the 
Rotary Club of Bloomington, on 
March 7; the College Alumni of 
Bloomington, on March 15; and the 
Parent Teacher Association of Streator, 
on March 21. 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, is the au- 
thor of a monograph, The Latin Hu- 
manities in American Life, published 
by the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South in January. 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate 
professor of social science, spoke at the 
dinner meeting of the Peoria-Pekin 
Social Studies Council in Peoria, Jan- 
uary 14, and at dinners of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, in Pe- 
kin, January 29, and in Springfield, 
January 31. On January 19, Dr. 
Browne addressed the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Rural Education on the sub- 
ject “Adult Education in the Rural 
Schools.” 


Miss Blaine Boicourt, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, talked on ‘Music 
Appreciation for the Small Child” be- 
fore the Kindergarten Mothers Club of 
the Normal Parent Teacher Associ- 
ation, on January 7. 


Dr. Lucile Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, was appointed 
chairman of international relations on 
the state board of the American As- 


sociation of University Women, Janu- 
ary 25. 

Joseph T. Codgal, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
spoke at athletic banquets in Cuba and 
Atlanta on “Sixteenth Letter Basket- 
ball,” in Gilman on “Basketball Then 
and Now,” and at a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon at Pekin on “Basketball and 
Poise.” 

Dr. Arthur H. Larson, head of the 
department of education, participated 
in a panel discussion on “Evaluation of 
Prospective Teachers” at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Supervisors of Student Teaching held 
March 23 in Chicago. 


Dr. Harlan A. Peithman, assistant 
professor of music, served as vice-chair- 
man of the committee on audio-visual 
aids of the Music Educators National 
Conference at their Cleveland meeting 
in March. 


Miss Alice R. Ogle, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, gave a gallery talk before 
the Bloomington Art Association on 
March 3. 


L. A. Hacker, associate professor of 
education, presented a rating scale on 
“Criteria for an Efficient Administra- 
tive School District” before the State 
Advisory Commission in Chicago, 
March 23. 

G. Bradford Barber, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, judged high school 
speech contests at Roanoke, Chenoa, 
Lincoln, and Ellsworth. 
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Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, addressed a 
regional meeting of Delta Kappa 
Gamma in St Louis, January 19. 


Miss: Emma R. Knudson, director 
of the division of music education, 
served as discussion leader for the 
curriculum committee on music lib- 
raries at the Music Educators National 
Conference in Cleveland, and was 
elected to the Research Council of the 
Conference for a term of six years. 
Miss Knudson spoke at the Iroquois 
County Institute at Watseka, February 
25, and later directed the Iroquois 
County Music Festival at Watseka. 
~ Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, spoke before the Alpha Delta 
field chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at 
Whiting, Indiana, February 25, on 
“Promoting Phi Delta Kappa.” 


Dr. Clifford E. Horton, director of 
the division of health and physical edu- 
cation, gave a talk at the Gridley High 
School athletic banquet, March 5. Dr. 
Horton is now the editor of the I/linois 
Physical Education News Bulletin. 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of the 
university, addressed the Governor's 
Conference on Rural Education in 
January, and the County Institute in 
Elgin on February 1. 


Dr. R. M. Stombaugh, director of 
the division of industrial arts educa- 
tion, and Dr. DeYoung are co-authors 
of “Safety in the Teacher Training 
Program” in the January Safety Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of 
the division of speech education, talked 
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to the Parent Teacher Association at 
Stockland, January 17, on “The Speech 
Development of the Child.” 


Miss Gladys Tipton, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, was in charge of ele- 
mentaty music at the state music clinics 
in Evanston, February 2, and in Nor- 
mal, February 22-23. Miss Tipton has 
also judged music contests in Spring- 
field. 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, spoke to the 
Woman's Club at Ellsworth on ‘De- 
mocracy in the Home,” on February 13. 


Dr. Henrietta C. Fleck, director of 
the division of home economics educa- 
tion, has articles in the Altrusan for 
March on “The Use of Films to High- 
light Personal and Social Problems,” 
and in Nutrition News for February 
on “Audio-Visual Aids for Community 
Nutrition Programs.” Dr. Fleck direct- 
ed a panel discussion on student teach- 
ing at the Illinois Teacher Education 
Conference in Springfield, March 8, 
and on March 29 talked at Washburn 
High School on “Vocational Possibili- 
ties in Home Economics.” 


Miss Louise Stubblefield, assistant 
librarian, addressed the Library School 
and College of Education, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, on “‘Or- 
ganization and Functions of a Central- 
ized School Library,” February 7. 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
the training schools, spoke to the 
Minier Parent Teachers Association on 
“Our Responsibility in Reducing 
Intergroup Tensions,” on January 8, 
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and on January 15, to the Public 
School Teachers Association of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, on “‘Problems that Face 
Us in Public Education.” 


Wayne F. Sherrard, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, has judged music con- 
tests at Galesburg, Springfield, and 
Belleville. 


Miss Mary E. Buell, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, talked to 
the Kindergarten Mothers Club of the 
Normal Central School on ‘Your 
Child’s Food Habits,” March 11. 


H. J. Hancock, director of athletics, 
spoke at the Beason High School ath- 
letic banquet on March 21. His sub- 
ject was “Post-war Athletics.”” He also 
addressed the Kiwanis Club at Streator 
on “High School Athletics.” 


Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, has been elected 
chairman of the measurements and 
evaluations section of the American 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. The third re- 
vision of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Small Schools by Lois P. 
Broady and Dr. French, was published 
in March. 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, supervising 
teacher in the fourth grade, assisted in 
a panel discussion on “Developing 


Inter-Group Relations” at the meeting 
of the National Association of Super- 
visors of Student Teaching in Chicago, 
February 22. Miss Frances M. Alexan- 
der, served on the social committee at 
this meeting. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, compiled an article for the 
February Publicity Problems, “Securing 
Magazine Space.” Another article by 
Mrs. Hall, “Our Relations with Veter- 
ans,” was re-printed by School and 
Society from the February Publicity 
Problems. The Illinois Education for 
November, 1945, includes her ‘‘Special 
Education Center at Normal.” 


Miss Dorothy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech education, spoke to 
the Towanda Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion in February on “The Illinois Pro- 
gram for Handicapped Children.” 
Miss Eckelmann attended the conven- 
tion of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, held in Detroit 
early in March. 


Dr. Bernice Cooper, assistant profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
reported to the Midwest Association 
for College Teachers of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at their meeting, 
March 9, on “Implications for a Col- 
lege Physical Education Program for 
Women, as Reported by the Branches 
of the Women’s Military Services.” 
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